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Tus TEMPLE or PHILA, ANCIENT 
EGYPT. 


The ancient monuments still existing in 
Egypt give interesting indications of the 
history of the mysterious past. Here we 
still find indisputable proofs that power and 
science, as related in scripture, once h«ld 
their seat, secure as anything on earth 
would appear to be, af supposed to be 
capable of defying 

* Annorum series et fuga temporum.” 

They are subsequently swept away; im- 
potence, barbarism, and desolation, take 
their place; and the names of those who 
raised those mighty edifices, whose ma- 
jesty in decay still fills the beholder with 
awe, are no longer remembered. 

The island of Philo, on the Nile, is rich 
in the treasures of antiquity, and its temples 
give evidence that at different periods 
varieties of worshippers of different deities 
* Even gods must yield, religions take their turn,” 
have here assembled. It has been supposed 
that the ancient Egyptians were the first 
to erect temples and altars, and to have 
attempted, by solemn festivals and other 
ceremonials, to hold communication with 
the gods. Yet how is the pride of human 
nature rebuked by the wild dreams which 
possessed these “fathers of mankind.” It 
was not enough that they worshipped 
Isis and Osiris, Jupiter, Vulcan, Ceres, 
and Oceanus. These and other - fancifnl 
creations, with the names of deified men, 
were not sufficient to meet the demand of 
their extravagant idolatry. The bull, 
apis, commanded their veneration; the 
sacred oxen were everywhere worshipped, 
and when these gods died, solemn funeral 
rites commemorated their fall. Dogs and 
eats, too, received divine henours while 
living, and were embalmed, and deposited 
ia gorgeous temples, when dead. The 
ichneumon, of all destroyers the must 
insidious, grovelling, and hateful, was also 
an object of reverential care; land was 
appropriated to its support, and it was fed 
on bread soaked in milk, and on fish. Truly 
was it said— 





There’s nothing vile or odd, 
But brain-sick Kgypt turns it to a God.”’ 

It was the Egyptians who assigned each 
ef the months of the year to a particular 
deity. The custom of consulting oracles 
originated with them, and those of Jupiter 
in Libya, and Dodona, were the offspring 
of Egyptian superstition. ‘The oracles of 
wevuue in the city of Butus, and, at a later 
pena, ot Serapis, in Alexandria, obtained 
Siget cerevrity. 

amy isiand of Phile was beautifully 
sruuacea on the banks of the Nile, which, 
yvenon ptayfully remarks, “here makes a 
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bend, as if to visit a scene so enchanting, 
where the monuments are only separated 
by tufts of trees, or rocks, that appear to 
be left merely to contrast the forms of 
nature with the magnificence of art.” After 
it had been attacked by the French, the 
inhabitants removed, and the place left a 
perfect desert. Denon, returning to it, 
was so struck by the imposing appearance 
of its edifices, that he supposed it was to 
produce a similar effect upon strangers, 
that the Egyptians had collected upon their 
frontiers so splendid an assemblage of 
mouuments. Philce was the entrépot of an 
active commerce between the Ethiopians 
and the Egyptians. 

Within the space of a quarter of a mile 
in length, and half that breadth, this island 

resents a great variety of grand and 
beautiful objects, rivelling those which 
adorn the greatest cities in Egypt. Their 
elegant forms and their whiteness present 
a striking contrast to the rugged aspect 
and sombre tints of the neighbouring moun- 
tains. Eight different temples are distin- 
guished, which appear to have been raised 
at various periods. There is a small sanc- 
tuary formed by a portico of four columns 
with very elegant ay Png to which had 
been added, at a later date, ‘another 
portico, That portion which is “most 
ancient, is more ornamented than the rest. 
The temple has been altered from what it 
was originally, to adapt-it to the rites of 
the Catholic religion. In the sanctuary, 
close to the figures of Isis and Osiris, the 
miraculous impression, Denon tells us, is 
still to be seen of the feet of St. Anthony, 
or St. Paul the Hermit. 

The temples, originally separate, an 
attempt has been made to connect in mo- 
dern times. Besides the vast enclosure 
thus prcsentes, two temples stand apart, 
one of singular beauty. The remains of a 
domestic scene is found there, in which 
Joseph and Mary are the principal actors. 
There is something amusing in the varieties 
of objects which have been here set fo:th 
for veneration St. Paul found a place by 
the side of the goddess Isis, and Osiris has 
been tcansfurmed into a St. Athanasius. 

tmost every description of worship that 
folly could invent, or piety adopt, has been 
witnessed on this spot. Here human sacri- 
fices have bled in honour of “ dog-headed 

ods and consecrated apes,” or before sense- 
ess blocks of wood or stone. Here has 
been heard the Mussulman cry of “There 
is but one God, and Mahomet is his pro- 

het;” and here has the christian prayer 

een addressed to the Eternal Father, 
through the Saviour of Man. 




















DISTINCTIVE PECULIARITIES OF 
LOVE, FRIENDSHIP, AND 
MARRIAGE. 


BY DR. EDWARDS. 


‘It would be needless for us to enter into 
a formal definition of terms which carry 
their own meaning to every reader. Like 
many others, their very first enunciation 
creates such a variety of thoughts and feel- 
ings, direct and remote, that we should ar- 
rogate to our own individual intellect and 
heart the dynasty of a myriad of minds, 
were we to enter at length into all the 
lights and shadows of their respective con- 
stitution and workings. A variety of opi- 
nions, though supposing even some opposi- 
tion of views and inclinations, does not ne- 
cessarily exclude unanimity. It is here, as 
with Christians of different persuasions, 
though they may look at the same revela- 
tion under different aspects, and draw from 
it conclusions somewhat varying, there is 
yet some common ground on which they 
may stand together a holy fraternity, and 
reciprocate mutual sympathy. ‘fhere is 
probably much greater intellectual har- 
mony in the civilised and christian world 
than many imagine. Only remove a gross 
and blinding self-interest and inveterate 
prejudice, and the very poles may be found 
to meet. But we are not now dwelling on 
mere speculative subjects, but on those 
which, removed from these too often 
chilling regions, address our understanding 
through the medium of experience. What 
we shall endeavour to accomplish is to give 
the reader true and enlarged ideas of his 
own little kingdom and family, or if these 
are small and poor, bid him enter others 
more extensive and noble, in order to be 
able to enlarge and enrich his own. We 
have sufficient modesty to believe that we 
are unable to calm the waves of controversy, 
or turn its tide at our pleasure; and there- 
fore, though ready, and even delighted, 
when summoned by duty or friendship, 
with some truant heretic, or unenlightened 
tyro, to draw the sword, yet do we pre- 
fer to ramble on those sunny plaius where 
we.may be all friendship and love without 
any peculiarities. 

It will be agreed by all, that mere ac- 
quaintances are not friends—that convivi- 
ality and business partnership are not 
friendship; as, on the other hand, mere ro- 
mance, sentiment, and fancy—much less 
the d , lust—cannot be said to consti- 
tute love. Friendship is the feeling or ex- 
pression of esteem or regard, which may be 
either justly or unjustly bestowed; a sound 
union of hearts, formed, perhaps, at first 
by some casualty, and cemented by 
time and circumstances. It is never 
found entirely pure without the base alloy 
of self-interest, pride, prejudice, or wan 
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dering unsteadfastnes, except in angelic 
——— oo hay remains of virtuous 
tendencies the Fall, strugging . 
for ‘ existence utterance; the is 
spark of moral loveliness bequeathed by 
Adam to some favourite children,that would 
fain kindle into a flame; for though it is 
sometimes er ager yr and partial, it 
is yet so nearly allied to benevolence, that 
we cannot justly sever them. Earthly 
friendship differs from heavenly in this, 
it is not entirely disinterested, unchange- 
able, and eternal. It has its fluctuations. 
It is dependent much on inward and out- 
ward experience, which are dependent as 
man himself, the most frail object in this 
lower world, and therefore the most de- 
pendent and changeable. Be it remember- 
ed, however, that connected with, and re- 
fined and iy are by religion, it is no 
longer earthly, but partakes of the heaven - 
ly; it gives promises which it will keep of 
perpetual verdure in a world where ever 
thought within, and every object without, is 
verdant, like some beautiful morning in 
spring where all is fragrant and blooming 
beneath, and all is bright and glorious 


above. The never-withering flowers of 
friendship richly gem every spot in that 
happy land, and we trust and believe often 


fall unseen and unscented to this'unfriend] 
soil—earth. It there unites all the fresh- 
ness of novelty with all the vigour and te- 
nacity of age; all the dignity of high intel- 
lect and moral principle, with all the fasci- 
nating artless simplicity of the child. 

It must be seen that we have here 
assumed what has often been questioned— 
that friendship is known and felt in heaven 
as well as on earth. The law of attraction 
under the influence of peculiar characters 
and circumstances must, we believe, operate 
in that higher state of existence, associated 
with universal benevolence; thus combin- 
ing, in innumerable forms of loveliness, 
infinite variety with infinite harmony. 

Friendship, it must be at once seen soars 
above love; it is love, and more than love, 
refined from all its dross, But letjrs not, in 
giving the one our preference, deny to the 
other its due meed of gratitude and praise. 

And what is love? It is what we may 
feel, but cannot explain. If Sir Walter 
Scott fails, and genius confesses its weak- 
ness, can we attempt to describe it without 
presumption? If asked what is love, we 
can but answer— 

“ Love is no irregular desire, 
No sudden dart of risiug pein, 
Which in a moment grows a fire, 
And in a moment cools again. 
Not found in the sad sonneteer— 
Who sing: of darts, despair, and chains, 
And by whose dismal v: rse tis clear, 
He wants not sense alone, but brains. 
Nor is it centered in the beau. 
Who sighs by rule, by order dies ; 








Whose sense appears in outward show, 
And want of wit by dress supplies. 


No! love is something so divine, 
Description would bat make it less; 

’Tis what i know, but can’t define; 
*Tis what I feel, but can’t express.” 


“It has been assumed by some that there 
may be such a creature as “an abstract 
lover.” But whatever the upper regions 
may contain, such a character is so opposed 
to the laws of this, our lower creation, that 
we may regard such to be as purely ima- 
ginary as the centaur ordragon. Ifa man 
be truly in love—love, as a cause, must 
produce its own effects. He feels a passion 
which longs for gratification in the society 
and smile of its object; and if it may be re- 
turned, his passion and his happiness will 
be alike increased. The very passion itself 
invites such return, it will meet with advo- 
cates in the bosom of the being who has 
excited it, esteem, pity, and even self-love, 
will plead tenderly, urgently, and effec- 
tually inits behalf. The passion must have 
something real and substantial, and is not, 
according to the Platonic system, a mere 
airy existence. Let none of our fair rea- 
ders, therefore, deprive themselves of an age 
of bliss, by confounding love with friend- 
ship, any more than by sullenly deny- 
ing their existence, or regarding love and 
marriage as rivals. 

Marriage is considered among the Hin- 
doés as indispensable to human happiness. 
The unmarried manis regarded as a useless 
member of society, and altogether a person 
to be pitied, if not despised. Celibacy is 
only respected among devotees, whose lives 
are consecrated to‘religion; the austere dis- 
cipline among these heathens renders such 
as daily undergo it, unfit either for social 
or domestic intercourse. When a Brahmin 
becomes a widower, he “considers that he 
has fallen into a degraded state, and there- 
fore hastens to raise himself again as soon 
as possible to the envied dignity of a mar- 
ried man. 

Marriage is the dictate of nature—the in- 
stitution of heaven. Men and women were 
made to be companions; and we must, 
therefore, conclude it to be the happiest. 
The inconveniences of a single life are cer- 
tain, but those of the married state acciden- 
tal and avoidable. It is not the state that 
is to be condenined, as that of celibacy, but 
human frailty, fly, or depravity, which 
can convert the greatest sweets and bless- 
ings into the most nauseous bitters and most 
formidable curses. It is easy to dilate on 
supposed diversities of temper, unexpected 
cases of disaffection, varieties of opinion, 
and the opposition that may even arise from 
virtuous intentions and actions, springing 
from different, views of principle and duty, 
and on innumerable other probable causes 
of counubial infelicity ; and it is easy to pre- 
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judice the mind by suspicions and doubt, 
for we are all open to deception, and the 
best characters have their failings, as well 
as their rivals and enemies; but let this 
reasoning prevail, and the world will soon 
cease to be peopled, whilst the flood-gates of 
vice inundate society. Let us not injure a 
state so holy by misrepresentations ; nor 
threaten youth with storms where they 
may find sweet and constant, if not un- 
broken, calm. They might as well p 
pestilence with every southern blast, and 
venerate, with gloomy forebodings, every 
childish superstitious omen. That yout 
now seeking thy hand, fair Alice, may be, 
notwithstanding all the-artful schemes em- 
ployed to bring him into disrepute, a sin- 
cere, disinterested, affectionate lover, who 
shall richly strew thy future path with 
roses. There may be a mutual sympathy 
of nature, so that, as it has been said by 
the greatest authorities, lovers have but to 
see one another, and they feel as though 
they had been acquaintances for years, and 
instead of a shilly-shally courtship, all the 
formidable et ecteras of an old prude, the 
old proverb be just and true— 

“* Happy is the wooing, 

That is not long a-dooing.” 


But young people, alas, according to old 
ones, have no discretion, and must there- 
fore make themselves miserable for life. 

The sentiment just advanced may con- 
tradict fashionable opinion, which delights 
to hold forth in colours of admiration the 
pleasures of courtship and love, to the 
contempt of those of holy wedlock. It 
would have you believe that there cannot 
be a lover in a husband; that man, when 
fully possessing the object of his adoration, 
becomes a proud tyrant, or a cold, luke- 
warm companion; that to marry is to give 
up your liberty, to wear chains; that a 
must immediately decay after the first em- 
brace, be succeeded by contention and riot, 
as though the Alecto of Virgil lit the 
nuptial torch. And, under this persuasion, 
it would make the fair one to exclaim— 

*¢ He may admire me all the ways he can, 

Give me the lover, but keep back the man.” 

But are such sentiments real and sincere? 
If so, why do not their advocates disappoint 
the deceiving schemes of the traitor, and 
retain their darling boasted liberty? To 

reserve appearances, to conform to the 
aws of society, to escape the opprobriam 
of old maidism? If so, what folly and 
cowardice such conduct displays, I need 
notmention. We do not deny that there 
may be great and fearful cause to contrast 
love and marriage, as though incompatible. 
But there are also happy proofs to the 
destruction of this sentiment, in the abso- 
lute and universal. With good sense and 
discretion, above all with religion, conjugal 














infelicity will be unknown. There is also 
this fact, that the lover is not in danger of 
losing the object of his love, which often 
shades so. fearfully the brightness of his 
prospects. Marriage was designed as the 
completion of the lover’s happiness; and 
though,, like other holy. institutions .of 
heaven, it may be abused by many unqua- 
lified to enter so sacred a union, it is still 
to be honoured, and will still crown virtuous 
and prudent lovers with perpetual felicities 
otherwise unknown. Let those, then, puri- 
fied and softened for love, susceptive of its 
sorrow, ‘alarms, hopes, and joys, at onee 
declare their passion. Could we administer 
relief to those who are perhaps almost 
afraid of avowing the sentiment to them- 
selves, or the object beloved, our will 
would far exceed our abihty. 
“ Soon should thy faithful aching heart have rest, 
And thou with all thy soul’s desire be blest.” 
The distinctive peculiarities of love and 
friendship may be observed in the seasons 
of life in which they most flourish, the for- 
mer in our earlier, and the latter in our 
maturer years. They sometimes appear, 
like the different beauties of spring, to suc- 
ceed ene another, as though their union at 
the same moment would be too great a 
boon, too high a distinction for poor, fallen, 
forlorn mortals. A man’s life, for the 
most part, has three hs ~love, ambi- 
tion, and avarice. But friendship may co- 
exist with love, though it appears tu us 
that both cannot rise high and flourish to 
rfection at the same time. Youth may 
ave its friendships, but they seem more 
the result of novelty, of the freshness, and 
as yet undeceived, hopefulness of youth, 
than owing to the sincere, solid, enduring, 
and endearing associations of real friendship; 
and Cicero, who has written on old age, is 
of our opinion. The unsullied commin- 
gling of friendship and love would be glory 
too radiant, bliss too exstatic, for mortals, 
There are some natures unformed for 
love, or even friendship, which is cold and 
dry as law or a lawyer's love. Friendship. 
being of slower growth, requires greater 
judgment and power of discrimination, as 
the instinct of the sexes cannot here give 
intuition; but even in love there may be 
and are instances of persons from whose 
education we might have expected other- 
wise, who cannot distinguish between the 
Parisian and country clown, the genius 
and the dullard, the swan and the goose. 
Love and friendship may be produced by 
the same cause, by some amiable qualities 
in the beloved object, after which their 
operations in the soul may also be the 
same, as they are both tender passions 
(and therefore a man will venture his life 
for his friend as well as his mistress), but 
their end and enjoyment are very different. 
Such is the order of nature, by whom we 
are directed in our pleasures, and whose 
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dictates are sometimes contrelled by rea- 
son, but never annulled... For that Infinite 
Power, —— first formed us, has wisely 
proportioned our propensities to our capa- 
cities. Friendship is an abstracted a 


sion, and love is not so. The affectidn of 
a friend is like. that of a fond parent to an 
only, ehild, | pow with the presence, de- 
lighted. with the conversation, glad to do 
any good office, zealous. for and firmly at- 
tached to the interests:of the beloved one, 
tender to the last degree, but yet without 
desire. But love, being born for different 
purposes, is. still more extensive, and will 
expect all that it is capable of enjoying; 
and, therefore, I presume, though we may 
wish as ardently for an absent friend as an 
absent lover, these wishes have somewhat 
different tendencies. If every other cir- 
cumstance concur with their inclination, 
orthodox lovers will have no objection to 
marriage, but rather desire it, as the com- 
pletion of their hap iness; noris this in- . 
consistent even with the strictest female 
virtue, because the desire of being united 
to the man who has inspired love is not 
grounded upon his sex, for then all men 
would be equal, but upon some distinguish- 
ed merit, for which she prefers him to the 
rest of mankind, so that she would, per- 
haps, rather continue her whole life in an 
inferior single state than be married to 
another, i 
We agree that the presence of those we 
value of either sex is pleasing, but not ne- 
cessary to promote the intimacy of souls, 
but we conceive Plato’s doctrine of love to 
be so truly spiritual as to have no regard 
to material objects. But mutual affection 
requires to be preserved by mutual endea- 
vours to amuse, oblige, an flenees totavoid 
even in the least what would offend, and to 
study the wishes of each other; but where 
there is neglect or indifference in these 
respects, what.else, can be expected but 
that affection, though once warm, should, 
following the tendency of its own nature, 
degenerate into mere civility. As Sir Wal- 
ter Scott observes, “ Affection can with- 
stand very severe storms of riguor, but not 
a long polar frost of downright indiffe- 
rence. i ove will subsist on wonderfully 
little hope, but.not altogether without it.” 
The female heart is naturally susceptible, 
and much influenced by first impressions; 
formed for love, and gratefully attached by 
delicate attentions, but chilled by neglect, 
and frozen by coldness, by contempt or 
even indifference generally estranged, and 
by long continued inconstancy sometimes 
lost. Sir H. Davy justly declares that 
“ life is made up, not of great sacrifices or 
duties, but of little things, in which smiles 
and kindness, and. small obligations given 
habitually, are what win and preserve the 
heart, and secure comfort.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE FISHER’S COT. 
BY A BLUE-COarT. 
(Concluded from page 208.) 


Walter raised her tenderly from the 
ground, and supported her to the cottage, 
but she was unconscious of all around, 
and looked wildly upon her mother. 

There is a time when the fountains of 
the human heart are dry, when tears re- 
fuse relief to the over-burdened heart. 
It was thus with the fisherman and his 
wife. They sat silently and i iy in 
their fire corners, now gazing with a look 
of pity upon their child bereft of reason; 
then their eyes met and told their tale of 
grief. So heavily did the weight of calami- 
ty press upon the aged pair, that some time 
my ere they ceased repining, and learnt 
to bow their heads in submission to the 
will of Him, the author of all. At last the 
moment of her deliverance was at hand, 
she raised herself with an effort in her 
bed, one little word escaped her lips— 
“Father!” What a thrill shot through 
the breast of old Walter, the flood-gates 
were unbarred on the instant, and tears of 
joy and gratitude gushed forth; that one 
word touched the most sensitive chord of 
his heart, and se new birth to happy 
days of old. She was indeed alive again. 
The parents flew to her bedside, and clasp- 
ed Alice by turns in their arms. “Father, 
Mother dear,” exclaimed the sobbing girl; 
“a little while I must be taken from 
yous; my past has gone, like a dream, my 
present is brief, my future the dark grave, 
and, oh, if there be forgiveness above, that 
gleom may be one day lost in a light of 
immortality; but with me it rests, ere I die, 
to solve the mystery of that night, the re- 
membrance of which still curdles my blood 
with horror. I must unfold all, but you, on 
whom the recital will fall, must nerve 
yourselves, aud call to your aid the utmost 
firmness of mind and reselution which you 
possess against the shock. You remem- 
ber how pale and agitated he was; how his 
lip quivered but dared not give utterance 
to the deed which it might have told. We 
wandered slowly and silently, till, fol- 
lowing the traces of blood in the sand, he 
pointed out to me a man stretched on the 
shore, a bullet had pierced histemples, and 
the life blood had ceased to flow. I stooped 
to distinguish the features of the dead. 
Nay, shrink not, mother dear, a brother 
lies by that shelving rock, a son bled there. 
He fled—but left a pistol on the spot to 
bear witness against that right hand that 
dealt the death shot—where I know not. 
Tt is to me as a prolonged dream, from 
which I have at length awakened. But he 
has deserted me—he whom I watched in 
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sickness—he whom I supported in the hours 
of weakness—he whom I loved fondly and 
faithfully as womanalone can love—has left 
me to die alone, But no murmur shall es- 
cape these lips. I will heap no reproaches 
upon his head; my words might fall un- 
heeded; but there is a voice within, a still 
small voice, which shall plead for me alike 
amid the busy hum of day as in the still- 
ness of night—a voice whose echo shail 
only then be silenced, when the spirit re- 
turns to him that gave it. Oh! think not of 
him too harshly, for fallible indeed is man’s 
judgment. Leave him in the merciful hands 
of our present advocate, our future judge. 
If there be the crimson stain upon his soul, 
oh! may it, ere that last day dawn, be wash- 
ed white as snow.” 

There is a sad and mournful procession 
winding slowly up the grassy avenue, that 
leads to the village church; there stand 
the young friends of the deceased, once the 
gayest and healthiest among them in their 
village revelries; the wild flowers have been 
uprooted from the earth’s bosom to give 
place to a far more pure and lov ly flower, 
to blossom again in the garden of Paradise ; 
the hollow echo which grates upon the ear, 
as the words “Dust to Dust,” memorials of 
our frailty, die away; the last prayers of 
that awful solemnity are hushed; the earth 
has closed upon a new tenant, the green 
turf arches over her, and the flowers that 
oy their heads only so lately—embiems 
of the spirit of the slumberer beneath— 
awake to new life and brilliancy. In the 
cottage there is a vacant place, a seat round 
the social hearth untenanted; it wears not 
the same appearance as of old, the traces 
of Alice’s handiwork are gone. ‘What 
matter,” say the aged pair, “ what comfort 
is left for us on this side of the grave, she 
has been taken from us, our all, our only 
treasure.” But at times when the heart 
would fain repine, and the spirit bow too 
deeply beneath the stroke, a strong hand 
was ready to support them, a gentle voice 
was there to whisper words of comfort and 
encouragement, still to remain firm to 
_ Father above. At times, doubt not 
still, 


‘Her spirit will be there, a shadowy guest, 
Unseen, unheard, but felt in every breast.” 


When summer came round again the old 
couple might be seen in the stillness of 
evening, treading with slow step the wind- 
ing path that led to their child’s resting- 
— there would old Walter stand with 

is grey hairs waving in the breeze, and 
feast upon associations linked with her 
that lay beneath. Culm as the scenery 
around was the heart of the aged fisher- 
man, when twilight came on, its shadows 
did not penetrate within, a ray of hope 
cheered him, resignation supported him, 
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and faith from its inmost sanctuary guided 


his onward course. 

After the lapse of a few years, a stran- 
ger, who had lately taken up his abode in 
the hamlet, was observed day by day in 
the villagechurchyard. His morning walk 
lay through the little white gate, and alon 
the winding path that circled the old ivi 
pile; he would pass the whole rr: in 
roaming among’ the grass-yreen hillocks 
that were stretched around him, as though 
in search of sume record of ancestral 
name, as perishable as the remembrance 
of the virtues graven upon it. But his 
sympathies were not awakened by the 
fulsome inscriptions with which those last 
memorials of humanity abounded; their 
extravagance was far from proving conge- 
nial to his feelings; he sought a spot hal- 
lowed by a deep regret lor the past, the 
resting-place of one by whose mournful 
end he had been led to strive inwardly for 
that repentance which ennobles man in the 
very humbling of him, and renders the crea- 
ture in a more fit-state for communion with 
its Creator. Ina few weeks flowers were 
observed to be springing up round one turfy 
bed—the lily, sweet emblem of purity, bent 
over the bolder rose, whose buds were 
— forth; the delicately-tinted violet 
riveted the eye by its unobtrusive beauty, 
nestling on its tiny foliage; lastly, the never 
drooping ivy intervening with them, clasp- 
ed the whole around in its lusty embrace, 
aye as fondly it seemed to cling to it, as his 
heart was knit to its once lovely occupant. 
It did not long remain concealed from the 
village folk whose hand it was that cherish- 
ed these flowers; if any rude wind, or beat- 
ing shower should tear their delicate stems 
in twain, the stranger was to be found 
theme in the morning replacing them, and 
planting others of more rare growth, and 
more brilliant lines. But it was painfully 
evident that the stranger himself was fast 
sinking, that the connecting link between 
body and spirit, overstrained by past 
afflictions and present dejection, must 
shortly snap; the worm was already doing 
its drend work at his heart: and the appa- 
rent glow of health was like the last bright 
a of sunshine, more brilliant ere they 

ie away. Suddenly they are lost in dark- 
ness. To what end were our hopes? Poor 
deluded fool! when the danger is greatest, 
then the outward appearance wears the 
least semblance of ill; when the teeth of 
corruption are fast gnawing at the vital 
chord, it is then the flush of the cheeks 
lulls our apprehensions, and wraps us 
in @ treacherous security. All was soon 
over, the turf was once more disturbed for 
the reception of another occupant. Old 
Walter was once again present at the grave 
side of his daughter; 2a had been called 
to the death-bed of a stranger, had par- 
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doned, fully pardoned one, who had deeply 
wronged him; one upon whom the stain of 
bloodshed had passed, the blood of a son; 
he had seen him laid in his last abode, 
adjoining the grave of his daughter, and 
departed from the melancholy ceremony to 
pass the remainder of his days in peace 
with the still surviving companivn of his 


— life. 

e fisherman and his wife soon after 
left their dwelling on the beach, and took 
Pg residence in the village, in a little 
white cottage studded with blossoms of the 
woodbine and wildrose. From this time 
old Walter was to be seen constantly wih 
the minister of the hamlet, watching the 
progress of a neat building which wag in 
the course of erection, on a site contiguous 
to thechurch. At length it was complet- 
ed, and when the doors were first thrown 
open, a band of little rosy cheeked urchins, 
checking their merry pty, at the rustic 
porch, entered, and soon the busy hum of 
voices was heard within, till the hour of 
relaxation arrived, and the merry shout 
as it runs from the village-green, testified 
to the rest that which a partial cessation 
of liberty gives to the buoyant spirit of 
childhood. <A row of pretty cottages, 
fenced with a low hedge of hawthorn en- 
closing a plot of garden ground, next 
sprang up, asylums for the aged and. ho 
nest, where something of earthly comfort 
might cheer the wounded souls in life's 
close, aud gild the fast declining days of 
venerable poverty. No inscription was 
graven within or without, in memorial of 
such as in these days serves too frequently 
to hand down to posterity the record of 
virtues that never held sanctuary in the 
heart of the lover might be traced there; 
gratitude raised a monument for him, en- 
shined in all who enjoyed the blessings 
that his right hand had showered upon 
them; his right hand who was slumbering 
peacefully beneath the sod beside her, who 
was still remembered as the once lovely 
Alice Stapleton. Oh! ye who harbour 
within you the feelings of passion or re- 
venge, quell every such outbreak in its in- 
fancy ; their mastery over the heart increases 
slowly and secretly, like noxious weeds; 
they creep in where genuine plants should 
be; in fine-a deadly poison into the roots, 
and blight the blossom in its attempt to 
burst forth—Oh root them out deeply and 
for ever. Glance, I pray you, upon this 
little sketch. Everything around promised 
happiness, love was present to hallow the 
bliss; in an evil hour the heart fostered the 
seeds of revenge, whose fruit was blood. 
shed. The wound which the stranger re- 
ceived was from the hand of Charles Sta- 
pleton; the hand that dealt the death blow 
on that eventful night, was nerved by re- 
venge; she satisfied herself on the blood 
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of the fallen, and left her victim a murder- 
er, to sink heart-stricken to the grave, all 
his hopes and happiness lost, with Alice, 
who perished through his passionate spirit. 

The old fisherman still survives, his hoary 
head is indeed a crown of glory here to 
be exchan: for a far brighter one, where 
piety shall receive its full recompence; 
and, Bridget, the good thou hast wrought 
in thy little sphere, has not fallen to the 
ground fruitless - the seed has been sown 
on earth, the harvest will be reaped in 
Heaven. 


HARBOURS or REFUGE on THE Sovuts- 
Eastern COAST or ENGLAND. 


BY EDWARD PORTWINE. 


No. VIL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 


Sir,—The isthmus between Romney Bay 
and Rye is about twelve miles, which, if cut 
through, would leave an immense extent 
of beach to the south, the termination of 
which would reach high water mark at the 
point of the cape, or neck of shingle, on 
which the annular structure called Lydd 
Lighthouse stands. The curve on the 
west side of Dungeness Point is deeper as 
it approaches Rye, than on the north-east 
side of Romney and Dymchurch. The 
depth at low water at Rye, is only one 
fathom; and although once a port of some 
magnitude, yet time has drifted so much 
shingle and soil on the strand, that the 
commissioners have very wisely passed this 
place with little comment. The next ports 
we approach are Winchelsea, Hastings, 
aud Pensey, which stand inland from the 
shore, and are embellishments to this part 
of Sussex. From Pensey we arrive, travel- 
ling ona headland to Beachy Head, at a bold 
chalky promontory, standing out from two 
bays, of considerable extent—the first, on 
the north-east from Dungeness to this point, 
and the second from the point to the old 
port of Arundel, now similar to Rye, 
choked up by the inroads of shingle. 
Beachy Head can boast of its white cliffs 
similar to Dover, and also its ten fathoms 
at low water. At this point the gales are 
tremendous; and when blowing a cap full, 
no vessel would have the temerity to ap- 
proach it, although drawing so great a 
draught of the salineelement. I th: r2fore 
presume again to differ from the commis- 
sioners upon this site, and beg to offer them 
Seaford, on the west side of the headland, 
although it measures but seven fathoms at 
low water. In the report made by the 
commissioners, they recommend a harbour 
on'this, the north-east side of the Head, 
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between the point and Pensey. This is a 
most extraordinary recommendation, tor 
vessels pursuing their ordinary track from 
the Isle of Wight or Portsmouth, and being 
in distress, would naturally desire a haven 
on the west side of the Head, in preference 
to weathering the promontory. But should 
they steer for the north-east side in a stiff 
gale, they must lose all chance of makin 

the harbour, if constructed there. Seafor 

then will be the most eligible site. From 
this place to Newhaven, — Shore- 
ham the old port of Arundel, Hampton, 
and thence on to Portsmouth, a harbour 
would be useless; all of these places are 


completely out of the track of vessels 
homeward bound from the Atlantic or the 
Mediterranean. 


The great object of government, and the 
commercial world, is to protect property, 
whether it be in cargo or the vessels, with 
which is ndissolubly connected human life. 
The vast amount of shipping icareering 
across the Atlantic and from the Medi- 
terranean, frequently encounter severe 
weather in the mouth of the British Chan- 
nel; and from thence up to the North 
Foreland, through the narrow straits of 
Dover and Calais. The “chops” of the 
Channel may be said to commence from 
off Lizard Point, in Cornwall, and Ushant, 
in Bretagne. The course of vessels bound 
to the Thames, is in about forty fathoms 
off Lizard Point. From Lizard Point to 
Plymouth, the coast is interspersed with 
bays and havens, protected by the Eddy- 
stone Light, until, in the course generally 
taken by vessels, they pass Praul Point, 
in 27—35 fathoms. From this they leave 
Torbay, on the Devon cvast, and proceed 
in their course by Portland, off Dorset, in 
22—29 fathoms; then they pass by St. 
Catherine’s Point, off the beautiful Isle of 
Wight, in 15—25. Thus the naval power 
of Great Britain possesses plenty of sea 
room, until the vessels pass Portsmouth. 
From this part the Channel contracts, and 
craft pass through water varying from 14 
to 28 fathoms, which is about the depth off 
Seaford and Beachy Head. The coast from 
this point is “hugged” in 9—18 fathoms 
up to the Downs; thence the path taken 
is outside the dreadful Goodwin in 18 
fathoms, and off the North Foreland the 
depth is 24. In order that the readers may 
estimate the value of what has been stated, 
with regard to the various places men- 
tioned as eligible for harbours of refuge 
from Margate to Portsmouth, it is neces- 
sary to state that Margate possesses but 
one fathom at low water; North Foreland, 
four; Sandwich, two; Deal, seven; Dover, 
twelve; Folkstone, seven; Hythe, ten; 
Grand. Tower, six; Romney bay and curve 
to Dungeness five—eight; Dungeness, nine; 
Rye, one; Pensey, six; Beachy Head, ten; 














Seaford, seven; Newhaven, nine; Brighton, 
seven; Shoreham, nine; and the coast from 
this place by the old port of Arundel and 
Little Hampton, one to seven fathoms. 

The greatest depth of the Channel from 
Portsmouth to the Thames, is forty fa- 
thoms, which is off Dunnose, Isle of Wieht, 
and Treport, Normandy. Between Ports- 
mouth and Havre, thirty-five; Beachy 
Head; and Havre, thirty-five; Rye and 
Dieppe, thirty; —— and Boulogne, 
nineteen; Hythe and Boulogne, twenty; 
Folkstone and Boulogne, twenty; Dover 
and Boulogne, twenty; Dover and Calais, 
twenty-seven—thirty; North Foreland and 
Ostend, thirty. 

The coast from Land’s End to Portland, 
Dorset, is protected by natural and artifi- 
cial means, and there can be no doubt but 
Portland will be improved and rendered 
more useful. From this point by St. 
Aldan’s Head to the Isle of ¥i ht, little is 
needed for protection on the Dorsetshire 
coast. Two harbours will be all that are 
required from the point of Portsmouth to 
the North Foreland, and time will show 
which sites are selected. I have laboured 
to prove the capabilities of Hythe above 
many others, and this place, I think, richly 
serves the aitention of the philanthropist, 
the statesman, and the engineer. 

I might have made these papers teem 
with sentences which would have been 
more interesting to the general reader, by 
interpolating historical and legendary no- 
tices of this interesting coast. I could have 
written much of Deal, its Downs, and the 
terrible Goodwin Sands. Deal—beautiful 
in its present desolation—was once a town 
in which many incidents occurred of a ro- 
mantic nature. If its walls could speak 
they would utter much to harrow the feel- 
ings of humanity. Of storms and their 
dreadful consequences—of the cruelty and 
blood-thirsty rapacity of those fiends in 
human shape—the wreckers, who lived, and 
had their being amidst the horrors of con- 
tending elements—who feared neither the 
institutes of man nor the laws of christian 
morality in their nefarious course of life; 
marked by ferocity, plunder, and murder, 
in order to obtain from passengers and 
crews their hard earned property. The 
Downs, in which our gallant fleets were 
often moored, manned with hardy, reck- 
less seamen, whose bosoms glowed with ar- 
dour and enthusiasm for what they supposed 
to be the honour and prosperity of their 
fand—whose lives were principally passed 
on the mighty deep, and who only hailed 
@ port in order to ascertain the welfare of 
their relations, the faith of their sweet- 
hearts, or to expend money, obtained 
amidst tempests, in the most ludicrous man- 
ner, exhibiting occasional traits of real un- 
affected benevolence—much might be writ- 
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ten of these same Downs; ‘the cruelties per- 


petrated by the government of those days 
in forcibly impressing men unwilling to em- 
bark in san scenes, ing them 
from their island fetes, ren happy by 
domestic bliss and contentment, to serve 
in wars, of the justice of which they had 
but vague notions. And then because these 
poor expatriated men evinced reluctance to 
embrace a life thus forced on them, and 
pined for the partners of their homes, or the 
children of their affections, they have been 


dreadfull unished by being flogged 
through the rect. Death’ were preferable 
to this infliction, and the penalty has been 
paid, in many instances, in these Downs. 
he writer has no hesitation in declarin 
that himself and family have mourne 
over the remains of one of their own blood, 
flogged to death through the fleet in these 
Downs; who expired, through the wounds 
received, in Deal hospital, in those days 
of blood and cruelty. "Mach might be said 
of the wrecks on the Goodwin Sands—of 
the heroism of the men of Deal in their 
ineffectual efforts to rescue thousands from 
death. Of Dover and its history, replete 
with interest, volumes could be composed; 
for this locality is endeared to the writer 
by a thousand recollections, for a— 
‘6 Verse, a breeze, ’mid blossoms straying, 
Where hope clung feeding like a bee, 
Both were mine, life went a maying, 
With nature, hope, or poesy.” 

Yes, much might be written of this coast, 
and, in all probability, the editor of this 
time-honoured journal will, one day, per- 
mit the outpourings of a surcharged spirit! 
The beautiful lines of the poet—the splen- 


" did Coleridge, are applicable to thousands, 


as well as to the writer. 


‘ When I was young, ah woeful when 
Ah! for the change, ’twixt now and then, 
This breathing house, not built with hands, 
This body that does me grievous wrong. 
O’er ary cliffs and glittering sands, 
How lightly then it flashed along, 
Like those trim skiffs unknown of yore, 
On winding lakes and rivers wide, 
at ask no aid of sai) or oar, 
That fear no spite of wind or tide. 
Naught cared this body fur wind or weather, 
When youth and I lived in’t together.” 


With these lines I conclude these pa: 
nor shall I resume my pen on this rabjet 
until the measures indicated by Sir Robert 
Peel are before the country. If those mea- 
sures are characterised by. partiality, then, 
sir, I shall in request to intrude on 

our columns, but not till then on “ Har- 

urs of Refuge.” 





River Tyne.—The awkward sand, known 
by the name of the “ In-sand,”. at Shields, 
has entirely disappeared. It was a great 
impediment to navigation. 
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Arms.—Per fesse, wavy, the chief ar., charged 
with a sinister hand,* couped and erect, gu., 
the base, waves of the sea ppr., thereon a pike 
fish, naiant of the last. 


Crest.—An arm, embowed, in armour, ppr., gar- 
nished or, holding a sword, also ppr. 


Supporters.—Two lions gu., each gorged with an 
eastern crown, and chained, or. 


Motto.—‘‘ Lamh dearg eirin,”—“ The red hand of 
Ireland.” 


John Bruce, Richard O'Neill, viscount 
and baron, a lieutenant-general in the 
army, was born December 30th, 1780. 
He succeeded his brother, March 25th, 
1841. There is no heir to the title. 

The house of O'Neill is of royal descent, 
deducing its pedigree from Conn Ballaga 
O’Neill, prince of Tyrone, who, on relin- 
ee his property, was created earl of 

'yrone, in 1542. Charles O’Neill, esq., 
dying in 1736, without issue, the estates 
passed to his brother, John O'Neill, esa., 
of Shanes castle, He was succeeded by his 
elder son, John O'Neill, esq., of Shanes 
castle, who represented the county of An- 
trim for several years in parliament, and 
was elevated to the peerage of Ireland 
Nov. 30th, 1793, as baron O'Neill, of Shanes 
castle, and advanced to the dignity of 
viscount O'Neill, Oct. 6th, 1795. Lo d 
O’Neill died June 17th, 1798, of wounds 
received in action with the insurgents of 
Treland, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Charles Henry St. John, the late earl. 
who died, March 25th, 1841. 





* In an ancient expedition of some adven 
turers to Ireland, their leader declared that who- 
ever first touched the shore, should possess the 
territory which he reached. O’Neill, from whom 
descend the princes of Ulster, bent upon obtaining 
the reward, and seeing another boat likely to land, 
cut off his hand, and threw it on the coast. Hence 
the traditionary origin of the motto. Thered hand 
was adopted by James I, as the badge on institu- 
ting the order of baronet. The design of the insti- 
tution being the colonisation of the province of 
Ulster, in Ireland, the arms of the province were 
deemed the most appropriate insignia. 
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Translated by the Author of the ‘ Student's 
French Grammar,” translator of Hugo's 
“ Rhine,” Soulie’s “ Marguérite,” ec. 


VOLUME THE SIXTH. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE ATTACK. 


When M. Hardy had quitted the factory, 
Rodin, who did not expect this sudden de- 
parture, slowly returned to the coach; but, 
suddenly stopping for a moment, he started 
with joy and surprise, on seeing at a little 
distance, Marshal Simon and his father, 
directing their steps towards one of the 
wings of the community-house. 

“Capital!” said he, on approaching the 
carriage, “I tryst my man has secured 
Rose Pompon!” 

At this moment, the wind, which conti- 
nued to rise, brought the war song of the 
Wolves more distinctly to the ear of the 
Jesuit. After listening attentively to the 
distant noise, he stepped into the coach, 
and, as he seated himself, said, “The wor- 
thy Josué Van Dael, of Java, little thinks 
that his claims on the Baron Tripeaud are 
in a fair way of becoming successful.” 

The coach proceeded in the direction of 
Paris. 


Old Simon occupied two beautiful rooms 
on the ground floor at the extremity of 
one of the wings of the Community-house. 
The sun was darting his rays into the 
modest apartment, in which the old work- 
man, dressed in a blouse, and the Marshal 
of France, in full uniform, had just 
entered. 

The Marshal tcok hold of his father’s 
hand, and said, in a voice so full of emo- 
tion that it made the old man startle—* Fa- 
ther, I am very unhappy.” 

és bere A cried the old man. 

“T will tell you all, father, for I need 
the advice of your inflexible integrity.” 

“Explain yourself, I beseech you.” 

“For some days past, my daughters 
have appeared reserved and thoughtful. 
When I first joined them, they were full of 
joy and gladness; this suddenly changed, 
and now they become more sorrowful every 
day. Yesterday, I surprised them in tears. 
I entreated them to tell me the cause of 
their sorrow, and they threw their arms 
rouud my neck, and covered my face with 
tears, but made no reply.” 

“That is strange!” 

“Sometimes, I am afraid, I have not 
sufficiently concealed from them the sor- 
row that the death of their mother has 
occasioned me, and perhaps they gricve at 

















seeing themselves insufficient for my hap- 
piness. Yet they seem not only to under- 
stand my sorrow, but to share it. Yester- 
day, Blanche said to me, ‘How happy 
would we all ve if mother were with us!’” 

“Since they share your sorrow, they 
cannot reproach you with it; therefore this 
is not the cause of their grief.” 

“T think so too, father; but, then, what 
can be the cause? In vain I try to dis- 
cover it. Sometimes I go so far as to 
imagine that some malicious demon has 
slipped between me and my children. 
‘This idea is, I know, both stupid and ab- 
surd, but when sound reasoning fails us, we 
have recourse to the most senseless sup- 
positions.” 

“Come, Pierre,” said the old man, “ have 
patience, and you will discover, I am sure, 
some secret, which is, no doubt, very in- 
nocent.” 

“Yes,” said the Marshal, looking ear- 
nestly at his futher. “ Yes, but to discover 
this secret i# would be necessary to remain 
with them.” 

“Why should you leave them? will you 
not be always with us now?” 

“First of all, father, you must know the 
duties which keep me here, and then, the 
duties which may remove me from you, 
my daughters, and my other child.” 

“ What other child?” 

“The son of my old friend, the Indian 
Prince.” 

“ Djalma! what has happened to him?” 

“He alarms me, father.’ 

Suddenly a formidable noise, borne 
along by a violent gust of wind, inter- 
rupted the Marshal, who inquired of his 
fhthat what it meant. The old man, after 
listening for a while replied, “It is caused 
by some singers of the barriers who are 
intoxicated.” 

“It seems to me,” said the Marshal, 
“ like the noise of 2 numerous crowd.” 

They both listened again, but the noise 
had ceased. 

“You said,” resumed the old man, “that 
ou were alarmed on account of the young 
ndian; why are you so?” 

“T have told you, father, of his foolish 
and unfortunate passion for Mademoiselle 
de Cardoville.” 

“ And is it that which frightens you?” 
said the old man, looking at his son with 
surprise—* Djalma is only eighteen years 
old, and, at that age, one love chases away 
another.” 

“ You are right, father, as far as relates 
to ordinary love; but, remember, that to 
beauty almost ideal, Mademoiselle de Car- 
doville joins the noblest and most gene- 
rous character, and that, by a succes- 
sion of circumstances, Djalma has been 
able to appreciate her rare qualities. You 
have no idea of the effect produced upun 
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him by this passion. Sometimes fits of 
wild ferocity succeed melancholy dejection, 
and he fancies that he is killing his imagi- 
nary rival; at others, his rage is directed 
either against Mademoiselle de Cardoville 
or himself, and I have been obliged to take 
away his arms, for a man who came from 
Java with him, who appears very much 
attached to him, tells me that he bas some 
idea of committing suicide. Well, father,” 
added the Marshal, in a tone of deep sor- 
row, “now, when my daughters, and this 
adopted son claim all my solicitude, I shall 
perhaps be obliged to leave them.” 

“Leave them!” exclaimed the father. 

“Yes; to fulfil a duty which is perhaps 
even more sacred than the. obligations of 
family or friendship.” 

“ What duty?” 

“Father,” replied the Marshal, “ who 
was it that made me what I am? Who 
was it that = me the title of duke and 


marshal? hy, Napoleon! I know that 
when the first citizen of the republic be- 
came emperor, he was lowered in your 


esteem; but I, father—I, who have always 
fought at his side, under his eyes—I, who 
have been raised from the lowest rank in 
the army to the highest, and have been 
crowned by him with honours and affec- 
tion—I regard him as something more 
than a hero; he was to me a friend, and 
there was as much gratitude as idolatry in 
my admiration for him. When exiled, I 
wished to share his captivity, but they re- 
fused me this favour; then I drew my 
sword against those who had despoiled his 
= of the crown which France had given 

im.” 
Pras in your position, Pierre, you acted 
right.” 

“Well; this disinherited child is now 
— of wielding the sword of his fa- 
ther.” 

a —— the Second!” anxiously ex- 
claimed the old man, “ the King of Rome.” 

“ He is no luager a king, nor is he now 
called Napoleon. They have given him 
an Austrian name, for they were afraid of 
his own! and do you know what they are 
now doing with the son of the emperor? 
They are torturing him, and killing him 
by degrees.” 

“ Who told you this?” 

“A friend who knows it. Yes, the son 
of the emperor is struggling inst an 
early death, with his eyes turned towards 
France; he waits, but no one stirs to aid 
him. Among all the men whom his father 
raised from nothing, there is not one who 
thinks of the child that is now dying. 
have swora fidelity to him. Yes, for one 
day, the emperor, pointing to him as he 
lay in his cradle, said to me, ‘ My old 
friend, you will be to the son what you 
have been to the father.’ I have now con- 
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“~sing proofs that I am not deceived in 
the information I have had respecting the 
sufferings of the emperor’s son, for I have 
seen a letter from a person high in rank at 
the court of Vienna, who has offered to 
any faithful friend of the emperor, the 
means of entering into correspondence with 
the King of Rome, and, perhaps, also the 
chance of carrying him off from his tor- 
mentors.” 

“ And afterwards,” said the old man, 
looking earnestly at his son. “ When once 
Napoleon the Second is free?” 

“Father!” cried the Marshal, “ do 
you think that the memory of the emperor 
is forgotten? No, no; it is when our 
country has been humbled that his revered 
name is secretly invoked; and should this 
glorious name appear on our frontier, re- 
animated in the person of his son, would 
not the hearts of all France throb for him.” 

“This is a conspiracy against the pre- 
sent government,” replied the old man, 
gravely. 

“Father, I told you I was unhappy. Not 
only do I ask myself if I ought to abandon 
my children and you, to enter on the dan- 
gers of so hazardous an enterprise, but I 
want to know if I am not bound to the 
poet government for having acknow- 

edged my rank and title—in short, for 
having rendered me justice. What ought 
Itodo? Shall I abandon those I love, or 
remain insensible to the sufferings of the 
emperor's son, to whom I have sworn per- 
sonal fidelity? I have passed a sleepless 
night in endeavouring to discover, amid 
this chaos, the road which honour points 
out. Tell me, father, if I exaggerate what 
I owe to the emperor, for you alone can 
guide me in my duty.” 

The old man was about to reply, when 
Olivier, the young man who escaped from 
the Wolves, in the village, entered the 
apartment in breathless haste, and cried, 
**Monsieur Simoa, Monsieur Simon, they 
are coming, and are gong to attack the 
factory!” 

“Who?” said the old man, rising hastily. 

“The Wolves! Do you not hear them? 
They are shouting death to the Devourers.” 

The clamour was indeed becoming more 
and more distinct. 

“ This was the noise I heard a short time 
ago,” said the Marshal, rising. 

“There are,” resumed Olivier, “ more 
than two hundred of them, all armed with 
sticks and stones; unfortunately most of 
our men are at Paris. There are not above 
forty of us at the most. The women and 
children are already flying to their apart- 
ments for safety.” 

“ As you are inferior in number,” said 
the Marshal, “you must first barricade all 

the gates, and then—”’ 
He was interrupted by an explosion of 
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furious shouts. ‘The Marshal, his father, 
and Olivier, then went into the garden, 
which was surrounded by a high wall, 
when a shower of heavy stones fell amongst 
them, one of which struck the old man on 
the head, and he fell, covered with blood, 
into the arms of his son. 


CHAPTBR XX.—THE WOLVES AND THE 
DEVOURERS. 

It was frighttul to witness the fury of 
this crowd, whose first act of hostility 

roved so fatal to the father of Marshal 

imon, The best dressed amongst the as- 
sailants wore blouses, the others were 
nearly all covered with rags, for, as we 
have before said, the train of the Wolves 
was swelled by a number of idlers from 
the barriers, amongst whom were some 
ragged and hideous looking women, who, 
by their cries and provocations, greatly in- 
creased the exasperation of the crowd. 
One of these hags was a tall, robust, tooth- 
less creature, who seemed to be possessed 
with the demon of fury; she brandished ~ 
stick in one hand, and in the other she hel 
a large stone. She was called by her com 
panions, Ciboule. fe ata the men wh 
used the mest insulting language to tl 
workmen of the factory was a pale, ferre 
faced looking little man, whose conditic 
was evidently different from that of t) 
troop by which he was surrounded. 

The savage cries that accompanied tl 
first discharge of stones was followed by 
profound silence, which was broken by 
the stentorian voice of the gigantic quar- 
ryman. 

“The Wolves,” said he, “ have howled. 
We must wait and see if the Devourers will 
come out to battle. If, after a second vol- 
ley of stones, they are afraid to come out, 
we will force the gate open, and attack 
them in their holes.” 

“It would be better to draw them outside 
to fight,” said the little ferret-faced man, 
who seemed to have some ulterior design. 

“ We must fight where we can,” said the 
quarryman, in a voice of thunder. ‘* Pro- 
vided we meet them, all’s right. We can 
drub them on the roof, or on the top of a 
wall; can we not, my Wolves?” 

“ Yes, yes,” cried the crowd, electrified 
with this daring language. “ If they don’t 
come out we will go and see their palace. 
Why should they have a palace, and we 
only kennels?” 

“M. Hardy’s men pretend that kennek 
are too good for you,” cried the little ferret- 
faced man. 

“Then we will demolish their bazaar for 
them.” 

“ Silence,” cried the quarryman. “We 
will give them another salute, and if they 
don’t come out, then down with the gate.” 
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This proposition was received with fran- 
tic shouts, and the quarryman, whose voice 
rose high above the tumult, cried out, 
“ Attention, my Wolves! Has every oné-a 
stone in his hand? Are you all ready? 
Fire!” 

This volley was followed by the cry of 
“ Death to the Devourers !” But when the as- 
sailants saw the women of the factory, 
passing and repassing in the utmost terror, 
some carrying their infants, and others 
stretching out their arms to heaven for aid, 
their shouts became still more frantic. 

“See, the ants are removing,” cried Ci- 
boule. “Let us assist them,’’ added she, 
hurling a stone, which struck a poor wo- 
man, who was looking out of one of the 
windows. 

As the assailants, with the quarryman 
at their head, were about to force open the 

te, it was all at once partly opened, and 

isclosed to view a group of workmen, un- 
fortunately few in number, but whose ap- 
pearance bespoke resolution. They were 
armed with sticks and bars of iron. 
At the head of these was Agricola, who 
had armed himself with his heavy forging 


hammer. The young smith was very pale, h 


and it was evident, from the fire of his 
eyes, that his blood was boiling in his 
veins, and that in. case of a struggle he 
would be a formidable foe to encounter. 

“What is it you want?” said he, in a 
firm voice, to the quarryman. 

“ We have come to fight the Devourers,” 
replied the latter, 

“There are no Devourers here,” said 
Agricola. “We are quiet workmen.” 

“Well, then, the Wolves will devour the 
quiet workmen.” 

“ The Wolves,” replied Agricola, look- 
ing the quarryman sternly in the face, 
“can only frighten children.” 

“Ah! you think so, do you?” said the 
quarryman, with a —— laugh. Then 
raising his heavy quarry-hammer, he said, 
“ Is that anything to laugh at?” 

“ And is that?” replied Agricola, strik- 
ing aside the weapon of the quarryman 
with his own forging-hammer. 

“Tron against iron—I like that,” said 
the quarryman. 

“Tt matters not what you like,” replied 
Agricola. “ You have broken our windows, 
frightened our women, wounded, perhaps 
killed, the olvest man in the factory—that 
is enough, | think.” 

“No, it is not; you must come out and 
fight us.” 

“ We do not want to fight,” replied Agri- 
cola, “nor will we come out; but if you 
attack us here, you must be answerable for 
the consequences.” 

“Very well,” cried the quayryman, rais- 
ing his hammer to strike Agricola; but the 
latter, stepping quickly aside, avoided the 


blow; then, raising his own hammer, he 
dealt the quarryman a blow on the chest, 
which made him sageet, but soon recover- 
ing, he rushed furio he Agricola, shout- 
ing, “ Follow me, my 


olves!” 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE RETURN. 

Whilst Agricola was en; with the 

uarryman, the fight became bloody and 
earful. A host of assailants, with irre- 
sistible fury, rushed in at the gate, while 
others, to avoid the crush, ran round the 
wall, broke a strong fence, and coming up 
to the scene of action, attacked the work- 
men of M. Hardy in front and rear, and 
Ciboule, followed by a number of horrible 
looking creatures the barrier, ran to 
the Community -house, in which the females 
had taken refuge. 

A door, which for some time resisted 
their efforts, suddenly gave way, and Ci- 
boule, in fury, rushed into the room. A 
fine young girl (it was angen who was 
trying to defend the entry of a second door, 
then threw herself upon her knees, and 
cried, pale and supplicating, “ Oh, do not 

arm my mother!’ 

“T shall handsel you first—then your 
mother,” cried the horrible woman, throw- 
ing herself upon the unfortunate girl, whose 
face she tried to scratch with her nails. 

Angele, in defending herself as well as 
she could, screamed, and her mother, who 
was in the adjoining room, lifted the win- 
dow, and called upon Agricola to come to 
her assistance. 

The blacksmith was still engaged with 
the terrific quarryman. Agricola, leanin 
forward, had succeeded in seizing hold 
the left leg of his antagonist, who had aimed 
at him a furious kick, but such was the 
herculean strength of the chief of the 
Wolves, that, although resting on one leg, 
he remained immoveable—thrust out his 
hand, and cried, “The Wolf will break the 
Devourer’s teeth.” 

“ You are not a true Wolf,” replied the 
blacksmith, redoubling his efforts. “True 
Wolves are brave companions, who do not 
require ten to one. 

“True or false, I shall smash your 
teeth.” 

“ And I shall prevent you kicking again,” 
said the blacksmith, twisting the leg of the 
quarryman so violently, that he roared, 
and, with the rage of a ferocious animal, 
thrust out his head and bit Agricola on the 
cheek. 

The pain was excruciating. Agricola 
dropped the leg of the quarryman, when 
the latter, by a tremendous effort, threw 
himself upon Agric. la, who s red and 
fell, with the leader of the Wolves upon the 
top of him. 

Atthat moment the mother of Angele 
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appeared at the window screaming, “Oh 
Agricola! Agricola! they are killing my 
daughter!” 

“Let me go,” cried the blacksmith, in 
terror for the safety of Angele, “ and on 
the faith of a man of honour. I shall meet 
you again when you like.” 

“No, no; I always finish the work that 
I begin.” 

Saying this, the quarryman seized Agri- 
cola by the throat, and tried to thrust his 
knee upon his breast. 

icola, exasperated by the terror 
which the danger of Angele had inspired, 
was redoubling his efforts, when the quarry- 
man suddenly felt himself seized by the leg, 
and at the same instant he received three 
blows upon the head dealt out by a vigo- 
rous arm. 

He let go his hold, fell upon his knees— 
with one hand upon the ground, while he 
held the other above his head to parry the 
blows, which ceased as svon as Agricola was 
released. 

“ Oh, my father, you have saved me, pro- 
vided that I be in time to rescue Angele. 

“Fly! think not of me,” cried Dagobert. 

Agricola bounded into the house, rushed 
upon the horrible woman, who was trying 
to tear the face of Angela, seized her by 
the throat, and dashed her upon the 
ground. 

Ciboule, exasperated, rose, but a party 
of men, brought by Dagobert, and who had 
followed Agricola, succeeded in ridding 
that part of the building of their antago- 
nists. The affray in the other parts, how- 
ever, became more deadly, and everything 
that could not be carried away was broken, 
and everything portable pies 

When the “ True Wolves,” as Agricola 
termed them, saw this, they made a stand, 
and, at the advice of one, ranged them. 
selves by the side of the Devourets, saying, 
“The Wolves and the Devourers are ho- 
nest workmen, and ought to unite against a 
pack of robbers, who have come here to 
destroy and pillage everything.” 

This disaffection on the part of the as- 
sailants gave an impetus to M. Hardy’s 
workmen, who, still inferior in number, 
withstood the shock bravely. 

A band of miserable wretches, headed by 
the little ferret-faced man, who was an 
emissary of Baron Tripeaud, entered the 
manufactory, when acts of the most outra- 
geous devastation took place. 

Strange and painful contrast! In the 
midst of this horrible tumult, a mournful 
scene was taking place in the chamber oc- 
cupied by the father of Marshal Simon. 

The old workman, stretched on _ his 
back, his head bandaged, a portion of 
of his grey hair clotted with blood, his son 
leaning over him, was in a state of insensi- 
bility; Bose and Blanche, who had been 
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brought there by Dagobert, were on their 
knees at the bedside, their hands clasped, 
with tears in their eyes, and at a short dis- 
tance, and half-hid in obscurity, stood Da- 
webs his arms crossed on his bosom, his 
eatures expressive of poignant grief. 

The Marshal only raised his eyes to his 
father to interrogate the doctor, who, by a 
strange coincidence, was no other than Dr, 
Baleinier, whose residence was not far is- 
tant from the factory. 

“Ts there any hope, ductor?” cried the 
Marshal, in anxiety. 

“Tt is useless to excite false hopes, 
Marshal. See, he opens his eyes.” 

Oh, father, do you hear me?” cried the 
Marshal. 

The old man made an effort to lift his 
head, then he said, in a feeble voice, 
“Pierre, are you there? Give me your 
hand.” 

“ Here it is, my father.” 

At that moment the cries and shouts of 
the Wolves and Devourers reached the 
ears of the old man. 

“That noise! that noise!” he exclaimed; 
“they are fighting! Pierre,” he added, 
his voice growing weaker, “I will not be 
long with you.” 

“Oh father!” 

“ Allow me to speak-while I am able. 
Pierre, you asked me my advice on a mat- 
ter of importance. It seems to me that my 
desire to do so has prolonged my life, for 
I would die wretched, if I thought you 
would act unworthy of yourself and of me. 
Listen, then, my son, my noble son, for a 
father, at such a moment as this, is seldom 
wrong. You have a duty to perform as a 
man of honour; still you ought, in respect 
to my dying request, to—to—Napoleon the 
Second—Dishonour—” 

The old mans voice becoming weaker 
and weaker, was at length inaudible, and 
he expired as the cries of “Fire, fire,” 
struck upon the ears of the Marshal. 

The sound of drums was also heard, 
which announced that a detachment of 
soldiers was hurrying to the spot. 

Notwithstanding the efforts that were 
made, the fire spread, and began, aided by 
a strony north wind, to rage violently. 

A man at this time was seen walking 
slowly through the fields. It was M. Har- 
dy, who, separated from the manufactory, 
by arising ground, could not distinguish 
the flames. He had come from Paris on 
foot, thinking that the cold air would ap- 
pease the fevered state of his frame. 

He had not been deceived. The lady 
from whom he would have received conso- 
lation in the grief which overwhelmed bim, 
had left France. Marguerite had gone to 
America without writing to him. This 
had been effected by her mother, whom 
she loved tenderly. 
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Thus, on the same day, M. Hardy lost two 
of the leading links whieh bound him to 
this earth. hat had r Sensitive, as 
his mother used to call him, left? That 
sorner of the world, which he had created 
in his own image—that little colony, so 
peaceable, so happy, so flourishing, where 
worthy artizans appreciated his good acts, 
and were filled with affection and gratitude. 

M. Hardy at length reached the summit 
of the hill. In surprise, he fixed his eyes 
upon the flames that illumined the horizon. 

e looked bewildered. At this moment, 
the wind wafted the sound of the alarum 
bell of the manufactory to his ears. 


END OF THE SIXTH VOLUME. 
(To be continued. ) 





M. THIERS anv us “ HISTORY or Tue 
CONSULATE anp tHE EMPIRE.” 


This work, long announced and well 
uffed on both sides of the Channel, has 
mn anxiously looked for by a vast body 
of readers. In Paris the first edition of 
ten thousand copies was sold in a single 
day, and orders were received for six thou- 
sand of a new edition, which have, proba- 
bly, swelled by this to double the number. 
In England the first volume has appeared, 
translated by Mr. D. F. Campbell, and 
other versions of it are, as the playbills 
say, “in active preparation, and will 
apeedily be produced.” 

From the position which M. Thiers oc- 
eupies in France, from the high situations 
he has filled, and from the opportu- 
nities he has had of conversing with men 
who have acted a distinguished part in 
connection with politics, he is, in many 
respects, competent to write a history of 
the “Consulate and the Empire’’—more 
competent, his really great talents being 
borne in mind, than any other person. But 
to the historian something more is wanting 
than knowledge and capacity; calmness, 
independence, and honesty of purpose are 
necessary. In these respects, placed “in 
the balance,” M. Thiers is likely “to be 
found wanting.’ He is a politician who 
has his party to please, and we have reason 
to believe, so he continues to be hailed 
with their applause, he would not care if 
all Europe were in a flame. He has, we 
think, unhappily distinguished himself by 
a foolish display of mad hostility to Eng- 
land. Through him war was on the point 
of breaking out; he was fully prepared to 
commit his country to the hazard of a new 
struggle. And for what? Had England 
failed in any of her engagements? No; 
this was not alleged, but said M. Thiers, 
“A fine opportunity offers for trampling on 
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the treatizs of 1814.” It was in pursuance 
of this ag that he intrigued with Me- 


hemet Ali. France was to be ready to 
aid him in the ensuing spring. It did not 
suit England to wait quite so long; and 
Beyrout and Acre bombarded and de- 
stroyed, taught the Pacha of Egypt that 
the friendship of this country was quite as 
important to his well-being, under any 
circumstances, as that of France. The fall 
of Thiers followed, and the prudent ad- 
ministration of Guizot restored harmony 
between those who were on the point of 
becoming terrible enemies, and gave M. 
Thiers leisure to complete his history. 
Some of his statements are very interest- 
ing, and certainly wear the aspect of im- 
partiality and truth. Like all Frenchmen 
of the empire, however, he seems to be too 
much eee by the early successes of Bo- 
naparte. The endeavours of the latter to 
gain over the Royalists concerned in the 
troubles of La Vendéeare thus told. “ Many 
of the chiefs repaired to Paris, and were 
in communication with the First Consul. 
The latter was well aware that it was 
not sufficient to wrest the arms from their 
hands, but that it was necessary to mastr 
their spirits, susceptible of enthusiasm, and 
to direct them towards some noble object. 
He wished to draw the royalist chiefs along 
with him in the immense career opened at 
that moment to all the French, to lead them 
to fortune, to glory, by the path of danger, 
which they were accustomed to travel. He 
sent them invitations to come to see him. 
His renown, which awakened a strong de- 
sire to approach him in all those who had 
pe nares rd for doing so; his benefiecence, 
already much extolled in La Vendée, and 
to which there had been occasion to a I 
in behalf of the numerous victims of the 
civil war, were, with the royalist chiefs, so 
many honourable motives for visiting him. 
The First Consul admitted, and favourably 
received, in the first place, the Abbé Ber- 
nier, then Messrs. de Bourmont, d’Anti- 
champ, de Chatillon, and, lastly, Georges 
Cadoudad himself. He took particular 
notice of the Abbé Bernier, and resolved to 
attach him to himself, by employing him 
in difficult affairs of the church. He con- 
versed frequently with the military chiefs, 
touched them by his noble language, and 
induced some of them to serve in the 
French armies. He even found means to 
win the heart of M. de Chatillon, who re- 
turned to his retreat, married, and became 
the usual intercessor, and one always lis- 
tened to, for his fellow citizens, when they 
had any act of justice or humanity to soli- 
cit of the First Consul. It is by means 
of glory, clemency, and beneficence, that 
an end is put to revolutions. Georges alone 
withst this high influence en he 
was conducted to the Tuileries, the aid-de- 
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camp ordered to introduce him conceived 
such apprehension from his look, that he 
deemed it unsafe to shut the door of the 
First Consul’s cabinet, and went every now 
and then to steal a glance of what was pass- 
ing. The interview was long. In vain 
General Bonaparte addressed the words 
“native country and glory,” to the ears 
of Georges; in vain he held out even the 
bait of ambition to the heart of that fierce 
champion of the civil war; he had no suc- 
cess, and he felt convinced himself that he 
had failed when he looked at the face of 
his visitor. Georges, on leaving him, set 
out for England with M. Hyde de Neuville. 
Several times, when giving his fellow-tra- 
veller an account of tnis interview, he ex- 
claimed, showing vigorous arms, ‘ What a 
blunder I committed in not strangling that 
fellow!’ This prompt pacification of La 
Vendée produced a strong effect on the 
public mind. Some malevolent persons, 
who would not account for it by its natural 
causes, that is to say, by the energy of the 
physical means on ed, by the wisdom of 
the moral means, and by the influence of 
the great name of the First Consul, asserted 
that secret conventions had been made with 
the Vendeans, in which some important 
satisfaction had been promised them. 
They did not say plainly, but they insinu- 
ated, that this would, perhaps, turn out to 
be much more than the re-establishment of 
the principles of the ancient system, that of 
the Bourbons themselves. It was the news- 
mongers of the revolutionary party who 
circulated these ridiculous stories: but 
sensible people, appreciating better the acts 
of General Bonaparte, said to themselves 
that men never did such great things fur 
others, and felt convinced that, if he was 
not labouring solely for France, it was at 
least for himself, and not for the Bourbons. 
On the whole the pacification of La Vendée 
was, in the estimation of all, one of the 
most fortunate events, foreboding a@ more 
important and more difficult peace—the 
peace of Europe.” 

Some of the warlike scenes of Bonaparte 
are painted with great viguor and effect. 
The Passage of the Alps, which was a 
drama on a most stupendous scale, is 
among them. Having commenced the ar- 
duous undertaking: 

“While the troops were successively 
coming up, others fell to work. The pro- 
visions aud ammunition were moved off 
first. For this part of the ma¢eriel, which 
might be divided, and placed on the backs 
of mules in small chests, the difficulty was 
not so great as for the rest. It consisted 
only in the insufficiency of the means of 
transport; for, notwithstanding the lavish 
expenditure of money, there was not so 
many mules as were required for the enor- 
mous weight that was to be carried to the 





other side of the St. Bernard. However, 
the provisions and ammunition, having 
crossed slong with the divisions of the 
army, and with the assistance of the sol- 
diers, the artillery at length demanded at- 
tention. The gun-carriages and the am- 
munition waggons had been taken to pieces; 
as we have said, and placed upon mules. 
The cannon themselves were still left, and 
their weight could not be reduced by the 
division of the load. With the twelve- 
ounders, in particular, and with the 
Cees, the difficulty was greater than 
had been at first expected. The sledges 
upon wheels, constructed in the arsenals, 
could not be used. A method was con- 
trived, tried immediately, and found to 
answer: this was, to split the trunks of fir 
trees in two, to hollow them out, to encase 
each piece of artillery within two of these 
half trunks, and to drag it thus covered 
along the ravines. Owing to these pre- 
cautions, no collision could damage it. 
Mules were harnessed to this singular load, 
and served to draw several pieces to the 
summit of the Col. But the descent was 
more difficult: that could only be effected 
by strength of arms, and by incurring in- 
finite dangers, because it was necessar 
to keep hold of the piece, and, while hol 
ing, to prevent it from slipping down the 
precipices. Unfortunately, the mules began 
to be knocked up. The muleteers also, a 
great number of whom were required, were 
exhausted. It was then proposed to have 
recourse to other means. The peasants 
of the environs were offered so much as a 
thousand francs for every piece of cannon 
which they should agree to draw from St. 
Pierre to St. Remy. It took a hundred 
men to drag each, one day to get it up and 
another to get it down. Some hundreds 
of peasants came forward, and actually 
took several pieces of cannon across, under 
the direction of the artillerymen. But even 
the allurement of gain was not strong 
enough to induce them to repeat the effort. 
All of them disappeared, and though officers 
were sent in quest. of them, and made large 
offers to bring them back, these were of no 
avail, so that it was found necessary to ask 
the soldiers of the divisions to drag their 
artillery themselves. From such devoted 
soldiers, anything might be obtained. ‘Bo 
encourage them, they were promised the 
money which the disheartened peasants 
would not earn; but they refused it, saying 
that it was a point of honour for a body of 
troops to save their cannon, and they. laid 
hold of the forsaken pieces, Parties of one 
hundred men, successively quitting the 
ranks, dragged them, each in its turn. The 
band played enlivening airs at difficult 
points of the passage, aud encouraged them 
to surmount obstacles of so novel a nature. 
On reaching the summit of the mountain, 
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they found refreshment bm reba by the 
monks of St. Bernard: and they took some 
rest before they made greater and more 
perilous efforts in the descent. In _ this 
manner, Chambarthac’s and Monnier’s di- 
visions dragged their artillery themselves; 
and, as the advanced hour did not permit 
them to descend the same day, they chose 
rather to: bivouac on the snow than to leave 
their cannon. Luckily the weather was 
serene; so that they had not its incle- 
mency to endure, in addition to the diffi- 
culties of the ground.” 

His account of the battle of Marengo is 
ably written. The Paris reviewers are in 
raptures with it. It certainly was a most 
remarkable triumph. Like the affair of 
Waterloo, the carnage was long continued, 
but, unlike that great event, the French, 
who had had the worst of the fight became 
the conquerors. Desaix came up, not as 
Blucher did, to sustain those who previ- 
ously stood firm, and render assurance 
doubly sure, but at once to change defeat 
to victory. M. de Melas, the commander 
of the Austrian army, a veteran, eighty- 
four years of age, concluding the anxieties 
of the day over and his triumph certain, 
withdrew to Alessandria to repose himself, 
leaving General Zach to pursue the flying 
enemy, and, already, couriers were dis- 

atched to proclaim to all Europe the de- 
eat of Bonaparte. It was at this juncture 
that Desaix, somewhat unexpectedly, 
came to their assistance, just at the mo- 
= when the day seemed undeniably 
ost. 

M. Thiers says:— 

“The nme of Desaix changed the 
aspect of things. He was surrounded; 
he was made acquainted with the occur- 
rances of the day. The generals formed a 
circle about him and the First Consul, and 
discussed with warmth the critical position 
of the army. Most of them advised re- 
treat. The First Consul was not of this 

inion, and he earnestly pressed Desaix 

or his. Desaix, surveying the devastated 
field of battle, then drawing out his watch, 
and looking at the hour, replied to General 
Bonaparte in these simple and noble terms: 
‘Yes, the battle is lost; bnt it is only 
three o’clock; there is time enough to gain 
another.’ General Bonaparte, delighted 
with the opinion of Desaix, prepared to 
avail himself of the succour brought him 
by that general, and of the advantages en- 
sured to him by the position taken ever 
since morning. He was, in fact, in the 
plain on the right, while the enemy was on 
the left, in marching column, on the high 
toad, advancing towards San Giuliano, with 
6000 fresh troops, and facing the Austrians, 
might stop them short, while the bulk of 
the rallied army should fall upon their 
flank. Orders were forthwith issued in ac- 
cordance with this plan.” 
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Desaix made a ag ster charge, in 
wnich he lost his re ahem — . 
lantly revenged, and genera who ha 
aneeomaien pursue the defeated French, 
was soon a prisoner, with a large portion 
of his army. ix, pouring out his zeal 
and heroism in death, exclaimed to those 
near him, “Go and tell the French consul, 
I die with regret, that I have not done 
sufficient to be remembered by aenene 
Of the mighty strife which followed we 
have the following description :— 
“General Kellermann, who, on the ap- 
— of ap i on gp to 
charge, set off at a lop, and, passi 
bese Lannes and Vesaix, placed part of 
his squadrons en potence, to make a head 
against the Austrian cavalry, which ‘he 
saw before him; then, with the rest, he 
fell upon the flank of the column of the 
es vel already attacked in front by 
udet’s infantry. This charge, executed 
with extraordinary vigour, cut the column 
in two. Kellermann’s ns slaughtered 
to the right and to the left, till, pressed on 
all sides, the unfortunate grenadiers laid 
down their arms. Two thousand of them 
surrendered. At their head, general Zach 
himself was obliged to deliver his sword. 
The Austrians were thus deprived of their 
commander during the conclusion of the 
battle; for M. de Melas, as we have seen, 
thinking himself sure of the victory, had re- 
tired to Alexandria. Kellermann did not 
stop there; dashing upon the Lichtenstein 
a he put them to flight. The lat- 
ter fell back upon the centre of the Aus- 
trians, which was deploying in the plain, - 
in face of Lannes, and threw it into some 
disorder. Lannes then advanced, and at- 
tacked the shaken centre of the Austrians 
with vigour; while the grenadiers of the 
consular guard and Carra St. Cyr again 
moved towards Castel Ceriolo, from which 
they were not fardistant. Along the whole 
line from San Giuliano to Castel Ceriolo, 
the French had resumed the offensive; 
they marched forward, intoxicated with 
joy and enthusiasm, on perceiving victory 
returning to them. Surprise and discou- 
ragement passed to the side of the Aus- 
trians.” For the present we pause. 





SONNET TO YOUTH. 
Be not ambitious—learn to live content, 
Ne’er let your heart to flattery be lent— 
But always strive, through life’sintricate maze 
To gain your neighbour’s love, before his praise: 
Dismiss false pride for ever from your mind, 
Ne’er let conceit a resting-place there find ; 
Subdue each murmur, and suppress each sigh, 
Nor e’er forget that ‘‘ man was born to die.” 
Rest, then, assured that health has not the power 
E’en to assist thee in thy dying hour. 
Dost think that it can aid bs 3 spirit's flight ? 
Dost think that good and evil can unite 
Oh, think not so!--the idle dream dispel, 
If e’er it could within your bosom —s “8 
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TARLETON, THE PLAYER, AND 
OLD WITTICISMS. 


The jests of this celebrated wag, as he 
was in his day, with some account of his 
life, have been lately brought before the 
public by Mr. J. O. Halliwell. It has been 
sup , and with great probability, that 
much of his fame as ajoker depended upon 
the oddity of his appearance. We may 
further conjecture that in matters of wit, 
people were formerly more easily pleased 
than they are now. The spread of reading 
has brought the shrewd, or singular 
thoughts, which, according to Dr. Johnson, 
“Fly loose about the world,’ so often 
before the multitude, that from repetition 
many of them are now pointless and com- 
mon-place, which formerly though not new, 
were to the majority of listeners “ rich and 
rare.” Some of Tarleton’s jokes certainly 
appear to us very feeble. Possibly there 
were sly allusions or waggish parodies in 
them which supplied point they no longer 
possess. Tarleton has not faded alone; 
many stock dramas, which once furnished 
characters that delighted the town, are now 
consigned to hopeless oblivion. “The 
Cheats of Scapin,” when revived by Ma- 
thews, completely failed in the hands of 
that able humorist. He toiled through 
the part, once fruitful of mirth, with so little 
applause that we believe the performance 
was not repeated. Liston assumed the fa- 
mous part of “ The Humorous Lieutenant,” 
in the play of that name, with no better 
success; and Kean could do nothing with 
“Abel Drugger,” in which Garrick had 
been accustomed to shine. Saying this 
much for the changing taste of the pub- 
lic, we must avow we cannot account for 
the admiration formerly bestowed on some 
of Tarleton’s jests, as they come down to us. 
What, for instance, can be more flat and 
helpless than this— 


“AN EXCELLENT JEST OF TARLTON SUD- 
DENLY SPOKEN. 


“‘ At the Bull at Bishops -gate was a play 
of Henry the fift, wherein the judge was 
to take a box on thé eare; and because he 
was absent that should take the blow, 
Tariton himselfe, ever forward to please, 
tooke up«n him to play the same judge, 
besides his owne part of the clowne: and 
Kuel, then playmg Henry the fift, hit 
Tarlton a sound boxe indeed, which made 
the people laugh the more because it was 
he, but anon the judge goes. in, and imme- 
diately Tarlton in his clownes cloathes 
comes out, and askes the actors what newes: 
O, saith one, hadst thou been here, thou 
shouldest have seene Prince Henry hit the 
judge a terrible box on the eare: What 
man, said Tarlton, strike a judge? Is it 
true, yfaith, said the other. o other like, 
said Tarlton, and it cou.d not be but terri- 


ble to the judge, when the report so terri- 
fies me, that me thinks the blow remaines 
still on my cheek, that it burnes againe. 
The people laught at this mightily: and to 
this day I have heard it commended for 
rare; but no marvell for he had many 
of these. But I would see our clowns 
in these days do the like: no, I warrant 
ye, and yet they thinke well of themselves 
to.” 


The following specimens are almost 
equally poor:— 

“a JEST OF TARLTON, PROVING MUSTARD 
TO HAVE WIT. 

“Tarlton keeping an ordinary in Pater- 
noster Row, and sitting with gentlemen to 
make them merry, would approve mustard 
standing before them to have wit. How 
so? saies one. It is like a witty scold, 
meeting another scold, knowing that scold 
will scold, begins to scold first: so, saies 
he, the mustard being lickt up, and knowing 
that you will bite it, begins to bite you 
first. Ile try that, saies a gull by; andthe 
mustard so tickled him that his eyes wa~ 
tered. How now, saies Tarlton; does my 
jest savour? I, saies the gull, and bite too. 
If you had had better wit, saies Tarlton, 
you would have bit first: so then conclude 
with me that dumbe unfeeling mustard 
hath more wit than a talking unfeeling 
foole, as you are. Some were pleased, and 
some were not; but all Tarlton's care was 
taken for his resolution was ever [?] be- 
fore he talkt any jest.” 


“ONE ASKT TARLTON WHAT COUNTRY -MAN 
THE DIVELL WAS. 

“In Carter Lane dwelt a merry cobler, 
who being in company with Tarlton, askt 
him wrat countryman the divell was: 
quoth Tarlton, a Spaniard, for Spaniards, 
like the divell, trouble the whole world.” 


“HOW TARLTON PLAID THE DRUNKARD 
BEFORE THE QUEENE. 

“The Queene being discontented, which 
Tarlton perceiving, took upon him to de 
light her with some quaint jest: whereupon 
he counterfaited a drunkard and called for 
beere, which was brcught immediately. 
Her Majestie, noting his humor, com- 
manded that he should have no more; for, 
quoth shee, he will play the beast, and so 
shame himselfe. Feare not you, qucth 
Tarlton, for your beere is small enough. 
Whereat Her Majestie laughed heartily, 
and commanded that he should have 
enough.” 


Rude as the next is it is somewhat better. 


“HOW TARLTON FLOWTED A LADY IN THE 
COURT. 

“Upona time, Tarlton being in company 
with certaine ladies at a banquet which was 
at Greenewich, the Queene then lying there, 
one of the ladies had her face full of pim- 
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ples with heat at her stomake; for which 
cause she refused to drinke wine amongst 
the rest of the ladies: which Tarlton per- 
ceiving, for he was there of purpose to jest 
amongst them, quoth he: A murren of 
that face, which makes all the body fare the 
worse for it. At which the rest of the la- 
dies laught, and she, blushing for shame, 
left pag codbsore™ 

Camden, who collected his “ wise speech- 
es,” while Tarlton was living, has given us 
some that seem more to the purpose—happ 
but not remarkably so. Let us take a speci- 
men from his pages :— 

“The earle of Kildare being charged before 
king Henry the seaventh, for burning the 
metropolitan church of Cassilles, in Ire- 
land, and many witnesses procured to 
avouch the trueth of the article against him, 
hee so damely confessed it, to the great 
wonder and detestation of the Counsell. 
Then it was looked how he should justify 
that fact. By Jesus, quoth hee, I would 
never have done it, if it had not beene told 
me that the archbishop had been within 
it.- And because the bishop was one of 
the busiest accusers present, merrily laugh - 
ed the king at the plainnesse of the man, to 
see him allege that intent for excuse, which 
most of all did aggravate his fault. 

“When among many articles, the last 
article exhibited by the Irish against that 
earle of Kildare, the last was: Finally 
all Ireland cannot rule this earl. Then, 
quoth the king, shall this earle rule all 
Ireland; and shortly after hee made him 
deputee thereof. 

“When a gentleman, none of the wisest, 
toldeking Henry the seaventh that hee found 
Sir Richard Croftes, who. was made ban- 
neret, at the battell of Stoke, to be a very 
wise man. The King answered, hee doubt- 
ed not that, but marvelled much, how a 
foole should knowe a wise man.” 

We add a few extracts from “ Tarleton’s 
Jigge of a horse-loade of Foales.” This 
was a string of doggrel verses, which it is 
presumed may have been sung, while he, 
at the same time, exhibited pictures or pup- 
ae Rl ging likenesses of parties he 
described. He opens thus— 

“¢ What do you lacke ? what do ye lacke ? 

Ive a horse loade of focles, 

Sqneaking. gibbering of everie degree; 
Ime an excellent workeman 
And these are my tooles : 

is not this a fine merie familie? “ 


He next touches on the plainness of his 
own countenance. 


“ You never ¢an misse the likennesse, 
, For everie bodie knowes, 
Squeaking, Xc. 
His fathers lovelie visnomie. 
His two eyes and flat nose.” 


His ugliness he seems to have considered 
stock in trade. When his humour would 
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not provoke mirth, his face helped him out. 
After describing with more or less severity 
other fools, he at length comes to the cit. 


‘* This foole comes of the citizens. 
Nay. prethee, doe not frowne: 
1 kaowe him as well as you 
By his liverie gowne, 
Of a rare horne mad familie. 
“He is a fuole by prenticeship 
And servitude, he sayes, 
And hates all kindes of wisedome, 
Bat most of a! in playes : 
Of a verie obstinate familie. 
“ You have him inhis liverie gowne, 
But presently he can 
Qualifie for a mule or a mare, 
Or for an Alderman : 
With a golde chaine in his familie. 
« Being borne and bred for a foole, 
Why shoulde he be wise ? 
It would make him not fitt to sitt 
With his bretheren of Ass-ize : 
Of a verie long earde familie. 


The lectures on heads, by G. A. Stevens, 
in the last century, seem founded on Tarle- 
ton’s entertainment. So far as we can 
judge, the modern effort had greatly the 
advantage of its predecessor, making every 
allowance for the altered circumstances of 
the times. 





Review. 


The Book of Fashionable Life. Comprising 
the etiquette of the Drawing-room, Din- 
ing room, and Ball-room. 

(H. Cunningham, Strand.] 

A little work, as neat as it is wseful, 
written with conciseness, enlivened by 
_— anecdote, and in every way ren- 

ered useful to all admirers of etiquette. 

Besides useful hints, on entering the draw- 

ing-room and the ball-room, with remarks 

on etiquette to be there observed, “The 

Book of Fashionable Life” contains mis: 

cellaneous information, in which research 

is evinced, and which utility recommends. 

For instance—modes of addressing per- 

sonages of distinction, public pers SE se 

tables of precedency, hints on letter-writ- 
ing. To all who have a desire to know 

a of fashionable life this little 

work will be found a desideratum, and as 

such we cordially recommend it. 





Diprose’s Royal Song- Book, 
J. Diprose, Strand.] 

A splendid collection of popular songs, 
tastefully selected, neatly got up, in every 
way reflecting credit on the compiler, and 
as such likely to prove a favourite with 
the public. This “Royal Song-Book ” has 
reached its third edition; should it a fourth, 
of which there is little doubt, Mr. Diprose 
might add a little more value to his vo- 
lume, by inserting, as far as ‘possible, the 
name of the author of each song. - In the 
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provinces, where a popular song-book such 
as his is sure to meet a warm reception, 
this improvement will be found highly ac- 
ceptable. 





Che Gatherer, 


Works of Art.— The solicitor-general 
has introduced a bill for So of 
of property contained in fpublic museums, 
quite, cabinets, libraries, and other 
public repositories, from malicious injuries. 

Mrs. Regina Roche.—The accomplished 
authoress of the “Children of the Abbey,” 
died last week, aged 81. 


Mrs. Downing.—We see announced the 
death of Mrs. Harriet Downing, the 
authoress of the “Remembrances of a 
Monthly Nurse,” in Fraser and the Month- 
ly magazines, and of many poetical pieces 
and stories in the periodicals and annals. 
She commenced her literary career con- 
temporaneously with Mrs. Hemans, and the 
earliest poems of both were reviewed in the 
Quarterly of the same period. For the 
last few years, advancing age had com- 
pelled her to quiescence, and last Monday 
week she died of apoplexy. at Chipping 
Norton, whither she had retired from the 
world. 

A Place of Skulls—A museum has been 
opened at St. Petersburgh for the recep- 
tion of the skulls of all the various races 
of men who have inhabited the Russian 
empire. Already the collection contains 
122 specimens—five of which were found 
in the neighbourhood of Novogorod, at a 
great depth from the surface of the soil, 
and in their conformation resemble none of 
the actual inhabitants, nor of the Finnish 
or German races. The Russian naturalists 
believe these skulls to have belonged to an 
Asiatic race, which had immigrated to Rus- 
sia in Europe, and there become extinct— 
as in Siberia, the once numerous race of 
the Kergasses, of Mongolian origin, is gra- 
dually perishing, 

Repeal of the Glass Duties.— The an- 
nounced repeal of the glass duties will give 
a greatrelief to the industry ofthe country, 
as it will furnish occupation which has 
long been wanted. The Tyne Mercury 
mentions that as soon as the intention of 
Government to repeal this duty was know, 
Messrs. Hartley, of Sunderland, commenced 
building three additional bottle houses, 
which they are urging forward to comple- 
tion as fast as possible. When freed from 
the restrictions of exercise regulations, it 
is hoped that English glass will be able to 
command a preference in all the markets of 
the world. 


Weuther—Contrasts at corresponding sea- 
sons.—The present season, juan.“ literally 
spring, was, a week ago, virtually Christ- 
mas. ‘The Christmas-day of 1838 was 
virtually Easter-Monday; the river steam- 
ers plying successfully between London 
and Gravesend, and the sun shining bright, 
and “reflecting genial warmth on wood 
and stream below,” while the succeeding 
Easter Monday was like the Palm-Sunday 
scarcely gone by—a virtual Christmas-day, 
with snow pe sleet fast descending; the 
railway company’s servants on the Green- 
wich line, being occupied the greater part 
of the day in sweeping the white depos 
from the rails, between that veteran scene 
of Easter gaiety and the London terminus, 
Let us turn to another and an opposite 
page:—The advanced part of March in 
1830, so far from discovering, like the 
= month, cold winter weather, exhi- 

ited, in fact, the only real summer manifest 
throughout that year—the scorching rays 
of Sol waylayin the wearied pedestrian, 
and the toiling ploughman, and the thirsty 
wood-cutter, “sighing for a horn of ale,” 
the palm-tree, so emblematical of the sea- 
son, budding forth its blossoms amid a rich 
green foliage of loveliest hue, whilst sprigs 
of that tree were to be seen decorating the 
mantel-piece of the Surrey and Hampshire 
peasant; who, doubtless, little foreboded 
that the corresponding part of Lent in 
1845 would not only “nip the blossom in 
its bud,’’ and therefore exclude the palm- 
bough from the peasants’ cottages, but 
actually manifest such an extensive com- 
bination of wind, frost, and snow, as to 
place them in a position to need bushes of 
fuel to be palm-ed upon their hearths, and 
a cordial on their cupboard shelves, by 
their less unfortunate brethren.—H. Scut- 
THORP.—Palm Monday, 1845. 

Miss Martineau.—This lady stoutly but 
temperately defends herself and her land- 
lady’s niece against the attacks recently 
made on them both, by the opponents of 
mesmerism. In conclusion, she says:—“ J. 
has no need to pretend anything—nor to 
fear anything. She is safe in the etteem 
and respect, not only of the friends of her 
life, but of the many wise who, having seen 
her in both her natural and her sleep-wak- 
ing states, declare her integrity to be in- 
disputable, as the phenomena of her condi- 
tion are wonderful and beautiful.” 

To Keep Butter—The Arabs melt their 
butter over a slow fire, which expels all the 
watery particles. It will then keep with- 
out salt:%and the Irish have adopted with 
success a similar mode for exportation to 
the East Indies. 
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